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unerring wisdom governs, we must believe it 
was necessary. Happy he who, under a reverent 
acquiescence in the dispensations of Providence, 
is guided in the paths of wisdom. ’Tis he en- 
joys the calm of life, while others are tossed to 
and fro by every puff of wind. When death 
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appears, in that hour most terrible to the un- 
faithful servant, he is undismayed, free from 
anxiety about the trifling affairs of time, his 
thoughts participate the joys of the blessed,— 
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: For Friends’ Review. 

- NOTICES OF DAVID COOPER. 

. NO. VI. 

- In letters dated in 1764, we find the first 
. traces of a friendship with one who was much 
of his junior, based upon congeniality that ignored 
t= the difference of years. ‘IT. Hood said, speak- 
he ing of the author of Elia, who much enjoyed 
.. the society of the young: “ Perhaps, in his 
id fine generalizing way, he thought that, in rela- 
e8, tion to eternity, we are all contemporaries. 
Ne Certain it is that there is often the highest at- 
ed tainment of intellectual communion, when the 
th. feei.ag of brotherhood is tempered on the one 
= side by a paternal, on the other, by a filial re- 
a gard ,— 

the “While in their age they differ, joined in heart.” 
: Between D.C. and Samuel Allinson, a lawyer of 
ek Burlington, an intimacy sprang up, and a cor- 
sh- respondence which treated upon the Stamp-act, 
and various matters of British and colonial 
= legislation, philanthropy, religion and morals. 
“ The experience of the subject of our memoir, 
all as a Christian, a patriot and a legislator, was 
the attractive to his younger friend, whilst the legal 
39, knowledge of the latter, connected with high 
an principle and earnest piety, rendered his friend- 
ty ship both attractive and valuable to one so alert 
lion as David Cooper to serve his fellow-men. They 
em- co-operated in important public measures. D. 
p= C. having been recently ill, S. A. wrote on the 
— occasion, and D.C. in a reply, 11 mo. 4th, 1764, 
ba says : “Thus, my friend, are our lives chequered 
aii with clouds and sunshine, and, though we have 























‘The soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy 
Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy.’ ” 


Alluding in the same letter to the prospective 
second marriage of his brother James, he ex- 
presses the wish “that he may witness, in its 
highest degree, the happiness that state af- 
fords ;” continuing, with pensive pleasantry, 
after referring to his correspondent’s celibacy, 
“a happiness, ’tis true, of which a bachelor can 
have but a faint idea. Yet, if our pleasures con- 
sist more in pursuit than possession, in antici- 
pation than realization, he may, for aught I 
know, be the happier man. For, though he has 
not tasted the sweets flowing from such an union 
of soul, neither has he of the corroding bitters 
of separation ; and here, perhaps, a brief sub- 
lime happiness may shadow the remainder of 
life. Experience alone can teach us 

‘ After rapture, anguish how severe |’ 

For misfortune bears proportion to the happi- 
ness lost. The torments of fallen angels were 
augmented by their having known a happier 
state. It is a pinching situation, my friend, 
when retrospect induces the pathetic language : 
‘Oh, that it were with me as in days past!’ 
Alas, how frail all earthly happiness! It con- 
sists in society, and the more numerous and 
dear our connections, the greater our disquietude 
in fear of and at the severance which must 
inevitably happen.” 

To the same friend he writes, 1st mo., 1766: 
‘¢T presume thou hast heard of our late elec- 
tion continuing three days with great warmth, 
and not 60 votes given.” 

From their correspondence we shall be spar- 
ing in extracts, as they would too much swell 
these notices, and might more appropriately be- 


























bitter portions allotted, when we consider that 
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long to a memoir of Samuel Allivson. The;al companies of this class; but although I re- 
certificate of his marriage, 4th mo. 25th, 1765,| fused to mix in the chase, I could not well 


with Elizabeth, daughter of Robert and Eliza-| avoid the stupidity that ensued it. 


beth Smith, now lying before me, would be at- 
tractive to the collector of autographs. The 
first signature is that of Wm. Franklin, Governor 
of N. J.; Charles Read, Secretary, and other 
state officials follow, and Friends whose names 
are still as ointment poured forth; for instance, 
—Mordecai Yarnall, Peter Worrall, George, 


My bare de- 
clining their sport often occasioned a declaration 
of its innocency, and that such and such per- 
sons of our Society were once very fond of it. 
This shewed me the expediency of being ever 
careful of our conduct, that we may notstrength- 
en wrong practices, and hurt others of our pro- 
fession who cannot give themselves such liber- 


Sarah and Wm. Dillwyn, John Smith, John | ties; which is well expressed by the wise man: 
and Thos. Seattergood, Samuel Smith the his-|‘Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of 


torian, his sister Elizabeth, who is chronicled | it are the issues of life. 


as “a pattern of modest virtue.” A number 
of names are appended of Friends, active alike 
in church and State, who, not finding their posi- 
tion as cross-bearing Quakers to exonerate them 
from the full responsibility of citizens, subjected 
their virtue to the severe test of public life, and 
proved, to the glory of their blessed Leader, 
that His grace was sufficient for them. These 
were Christian patriots, and they made their 
mark for good upon their generation. Loving 
the memory, moving in the very haunts of Wm. 
Penn, Samuel Jennings, Xc., they did not hesi- 
tate to go, carrying their Quakerism with them, 
to places where communities might be bene- 
fited by the application of their principles. 
Never doffing their consistency, nor deeming 
that it needed for its protection the cloak of 
isolation, they felt that, as integral parts of the 
nation, they should promote the righteousness 
which would exalt it, and do all they could to 
lessen the aggregate of sin which “is a disgrace 
to any people.” The very attrition with the 
world observable in Friends of that day, may 
have helped to preserve the Church from stag- 
nation, and the yearning to extend their prin- 
ciples among others may have checked the 
growth of disunity among themselves and jeal- 
ousy towards one another. The candle placed 
under a bushel not merely fails to give light 
to those around, but it naturally dims with its 
smoke, if it does not consume, the enclosure 
which circumscribes its shining. Happy he 
who, being permitted to walk in the seclusion 
of private life, is enabled to keep his own spir- 
it, and, innocent of the blood of all men, to 
pass onward to his rest. Yet not to these does 
Gabriel’s promise to Daniel, “They shall shine 
as the stars,” apply so emphatically as to those 
worthies who beautifully illustrated the Sa- 
viour’s command, ‘‘ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that others seeing your good works, 
shall glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 
About this time, the subject of horse-racing, 
in which amusement many prominent persons 
were engaged, claimed the serious attention of 
8. A. and D. C.,and the former in writing upon it, 
after some striking observations, continues: 
‘“‘ Perhaps I may be a little severe upon this 
darling folly, having seen and felt much more 
than I can say during my last journey, in sever- 


7” Weare here remind- 


ed of the excellent Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
(very recently deceased,) who, in a speech be- 
fore a convention, at which the Governor, and 
many of the legislators of New Jersey were in 
attendance, alluded to the Trenton race-course, 
“ which,” said he, “ is opposite to your peniten- 
tiary, and which fits men for it.” 

D. Cooper, in his reply to S. Allinson, says: 
“ Thy pertinent remarks on licentious pleasures, 
did me real good, serious thoughts being very 
unfashionable in this day of dissipation, not- 
withstanding they are the soil whereon virtue 
grows, and never fail to leave a tincture of 
sweetness behind them. Let my friend dare 
to pursue the paths of virtue, nor ever deviate 
therefrom. Though we stand alone, our reward 
is sure: Peace here, and hereafter happiness 
without end.” 

But, whilst he could thus look forward with 
“hope that was more than hope,” his widowed 
heart, unchangingly true to its chosen partner, 
still, after a lapse of seven years, felt the shadow 
of his great bereavement. On the birth of his 
correspondent’s first child, William Allinson, 
D. C. writes to him, 5th month 11th, 1766: 

®«T received thine of the 29th past, and sin- 
cerely congratulate thee under the joys of the 
day, and as sincerely wish they may be con- 
tinued ; that many days of conjugal felicity in 
asa high a degree as thou now enjoyest, may be 
thy lot. A greater earthly blessing I cannot 
wish thee. But, my friend, under the pleasing 
present, it is necessary to remember the uncer- 
tain future ; under the smiles of fortune to bear 
in mind the fluctuating constitution of things, 
and not presume too much on the pleasures of 
to-morrow,—alas ! how uncertain! How oft is 
a lovely morning succeeded by alarming tem- 
pests ; how are the most serene moments inter- 
rupted by tremendous earthquakes. While ex- 
ulting hope flatters that we are greatly short of 
our meridian joys,—the sun sets, and we are en- 
tombed in woe! Dost thou tell me such gloomy 
doctrine at this time is like snow in harvest? 
Blame thyself; thy words called to mind a like 
golden period, nor could my eyes refrain a briny 
tribute. And serious thoughts are very useful 
under smiling seasons, being sweet incense to 
the Giver, and like a wholesome regimen may 
render unnecessary the severer treatment of the 
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Great Physician. 
best love to Betsy.” 

A father’s tenderness, perhaps a father’s par- 
tiality, is stamped upon the record he makes of 
a fresh bereavement. ; 

“My youngest child, William, who was in 
arms when he lost his mother, having entered 
his tenth year, discovered much of her disposi- 
tion, lively and active, yet sweet and obliging; 
he was the darling of the whole family. He 
was indeed a singular child, so careful to ob- 
serve instruction, and to avoid everything he 
thought wrong, that I seldom had occasion to 
reprove him. ‘To please me, and to observe 
everything I said to him, was so natural that 
he seemed not to know he could do otherwise ; 
and if I could have it for asking, I knew not 
anything in his temper and disposition I could 
wish altered. The dawning of his mother’s en- 
dowments in such an infant mind, raised 
my expectations, and made him exceedingly 
dear to me. But alas! in him I was taught 
how vain to promise ourselves comfort in earthly 
enjoyments. In the 10th month, 1767, whilst 
I was absent from home, he was taken ill. He 
often inquired for his dear father. On my re- 
turn, | found him very low, and in the evening 
of the 20th he ceased to breathe. The loss of 
this child, in whom I had fondly imagined his 
dear mother’s excellencies were intended to be 
continued to me, seemed to touch my heart as 
closely as anything I had yet met with.” 

The care of his five remaining children, vary- 
ing in their mental traits, caused him much ex- 
ercise and deep reflection, of which there are 
instructive traces in his memoranda. He was 
anxious to steer between austere restriction and 
foolish indulgence, and to guard their innocence, 
and secure their virtue, rather than to indulge 
their pride or his own. “ With my daughters” 
he says, “it was an invariable rule to know 
where they were going, and though they might, 
at the time, take this hardly, I believe at riper 
age they have seen it in a different light, and 
had cause to be thankful for the care.” 


Givea double portion of my 


—— +0 


“T know of nothing more acceptable to God, 
nor more useful, instructive and strengthening 
to the souls of men, than true silent worship and 
waiting on God for help immediately from his 
holy presence; nor of scarcely anything more 
formal and lifeless than that dull, unfeeling 
silence, which too many of our Society are sat- 
isfying themselves with,—the year round, and 
from year to year. Qh! it is the life, the life, 
that is the thing ! and this is too little witnessed 
or even rightly waited for by many. Some are 
not content with such vocal services as God, by 
his holy spirit, quickens and immediately quali- 
fies for the performance of ; but are busily and 
zealously doing a great deal of themselves, and 
in their own puttings forth: all which brings 
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them not a whit nearer to God, nor further on 
in the true Christian experience and stability. 
Others who see this pretty clearly to be so, are 
yet sitting at ease, in a state as little profitable 
to themselves as others. They see through the 
emptiness of many outward performances, and 
creaturely exertions; and therefore suppose 
themselves much more refined and nearer the 
true and spiritual worship; and yet scarcely 
know anything of that burial by ‘ baptism into 
death’ with Christ, and that rising with Him, 
and in Him, in ‘the newness of life,’ wherein 
alone true gospel worship, in spirit and in truth, 
is performed. : No possible per- 
formances in the oldness of the letter, and in 
creaturely ability, will do. It is only in the 
fresh spring of Divine life, and under its 
quickening influence, that any of our duties and 
obedience finds full acceptance with God, or 
advances us in substantial knowledge and good- 
ness.”—Job Scott. 
—_—~<o>——___—_ 
WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 
BY W. ROWNTREE. 
(Continued from page 534.) 

It is very common to enquire, “ What would 
you do in case of invasion?” It might seem 
enough to say to the individual Christian,—for 
it is these that I address,—‘* What is that to 
thee? follow thou me.” John xxi.22. It has 
been said, “ Duty is ours, events are God’s.” 
But even in the present state of the world, how 
rarely would quarrels between nations occur, if 
statesmen and people showed as much anxiety to 
settle their differences in the light of reason 
and truth, as they do, when misunderstandings 
arise, to excite feelings of irritation and distrust; 
if an attempt were made to carry into practice 
the golden rule of doing to others as we would 
that they should do unto us. How many breaches 
have been healed during the present century, 
when, if differences had had to be settled by mili- 
tary law only, and by the partisans of a too often 
venal press, war and bloodshed would have been 
the result! 

Have not we seen in the present day that 
every species of misrepresentation and reproach 
has been heaped on the head of a neighboring 
monarch, as if it were the very object of the 
writers to provoke a sanguinary war? There is 
at present a lull in the storm; how soon it may 
again be lashed into fury by the unscrupulous 
use of the same weapons no one cun foresee ; but 
so long as Englishmen allow themselves to be 
duped, and their passions inflamed by hireling 
and interested writers, that time is not far dis- 
tant. Every feeling of irritation, of jealousy, and 
revenge, was stirred up previous to the Russian 
war; for it was well known that, in its sober 


‘reason, the nation would never have engaged in 


that war at all; misrepresentation of every kind 
was employed, and facts were garbled and per- 
verted. 
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The same will apply to the opium wars with 
China, if possible less defensible than the other; 
for here we were engaged with a nation not 
civilized like ourselves, but many of whose 
maxims of morality, as promulgated during those 
shameless conflicts, should have put our boasted 
Christianity to the blush! For what were those 
wars undertaken? Neither more nor less than in 
defence of the most flagitious traffic that ever 
disgraced a civilized nation. The first arose out 
of the seizure of opium, which British merchants 
were attempting to smuggle into the Chinese 
empire, in express violation of the laws of the 
state. Any one who recalls the Parliamentary 
history of that period, will know that, when the 
British merchants demanded compensation from 
the Chinese authorities for the seizure of their 
vessels and cargoes when attempting to violate 
the laws of China, Lord John Russell treated the 
claim with contempt ;. whilst afterwards, to his 
dishonor be it said, when pressed by a very 
powerful interest, he gave way, and demanded 
the required compensation. The Chinese re- 
fused compliance, and war was the result. Let 
us enquire, had any other power attempted to 
smuggle contraband articles into our ports, 
should we have acted otherwise than as the 
Chinese did? 

The second war grew out of a falsely pretend- 
ed insult to our flag, arising out of the same 
nefarious attempt; and with shame be it said, 
one of the conditions of the treaty of peace re- 
quired the legalization of the accursed traflic. 
Here, again, we will quote Lord John Russell, 
who, in referring to this war, spoke of Sir John 
Bowring, as a very ‘‘ troublesome and meddle- 
some official, who prostituted the arms of Eng- 
land, and induced a brave admiral to commence 
hostilities which ought never to have been be- 

un.” 

It is true that the advocates of war rejoice in 
the anticipation of new fields of commercial 
enterprise, and even of increased facilities for 
missionary labors, that have never existed before. 
If this is our object, may we not ask, Who gave 
us the right to interfere with the internal laws 
of the Chinese ? to force our boasted civilization 
upon them ; and, under the hypocritical guise of 
doing them good, slaughter tens of thousands of 
their peaceful inhabitants in order to promote 
our illicit gains? And may not the Christian 
weep, when he finds the followers of the meek 
and the lowly Jesus—of Him who declared that 
he came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them—join in this infatuated cry? as if the re- 
ligion of peace and goodwill could ever be pro- 
moted by recourse to violence and blood. Will 
it not rather steel the hearts of the Heathen 
against the reception of our doctrines, and cause 
them to refuse to believe that those who are the 
authors of so much misery and woe, can be sin- 
cere in the professions of love that they make? 
Who that has “{"‘a the horrible details of the 
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late wars in China, can believe that a century 
will efface the remembrance of our crimes ? and 
what response could we expect from the wretch- 
ed and homeless outcasts, who, a few short months 
ago, were ruthlessly driven from their homes, 
and sent forth as wanderers and fugitives, in 
order to make room for French and English 
Christian soldiers? Would they not exclaim, 
if they durst, in bitter scorn, “ keep your religion 
to yourselves, and do not inflict it upon us.” 
Such a course may do for the followers of Ma- 
homet,—it is mockery to pretend that it forms 
any part of the religion of Jesus. And when 
Christians pray for the success of our missions to 
the Heathen, and that more laborers may be 
sent into those distant harvest fields, ought 
we not rather to clothe ourselves in sackcloth 
and ashes, beseech the Almighty to give us re- 
pentant hearts, and suffer us no longer to mock 
Christianity in the sight of nations yet living in 
the darkness of Paganism? And well would it 
be for the Bishop of Oxford, in lamenting, as he 
did at Kidderminster, the small, the scarcely 
appreciable success of our missions to the 
Heathen, compared with the immense and _per- 
sistent efforts made, and the undoubted devotion 
of most of the missionaries,—well would it be 
for him to enquire, whether the crimes which 
he so indignantly denounced some time ago, in 
connection with the Chinese war, have not had 
much to do with this unhappy result. “ The 
superior strength of a Christian nation (he said) 
which it derives from its Christianity, is employ- 
ed in bringing misery, depopulation, waste, suf- 
fering, and a multitude of evils which attend 
upon war, upon a nation which has given us no 
just cause of offence.” What those evils are 
may be gathered from the following eloquent 
passage :—“ Here you behold rich harvests, the 
bounty of Heaven, and the reward of industry, 
consumed in a moment, or trampled under foot; 
whilst famine and pestilence follow the steps of 
desolation. There, the cottages of the peasants 
given up to flames; mothers expiring through 
fear, not for themselves, but for their infants; 
the inhabitants flying with their helpless babes 
in all directions, miserable fugitives on their 
native soil. In another part you witness opulent 
cities taken by storm, the streets where no sounds 
were heard but those of peaceful industry, filled 
on a sudden with slaughter and blood, resound- 
ing with the cries of the pursuing and the 
pursued ; the palaces of nobles demolished ; the 
houses of the rich pillaged; the chastity of 
virgins and of matrons violated; and every age, 
sex, and rank mingled in promiscuous massacre 
and ruin. Douglas Jerrold writes: “ What a 
fine looking thing is war! Yet, dress it as we 
may; dress and feather it; daub it with gold; 
huzza it, and sing swaggering songs about it; 
what is it, nine times out of ten, but murder in 
uniform? Cain taking the sergeant’s shilling!” 
It is computed that in the first Chinese war 
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to the English was only 39, which conveys 
a frightful picture of the murderous character of 
that war. A British officer, who was present, 
says: ‘‘Qn the Chinese penetrating to the 
market-place, in the centre of the city, they 
were received by a heavy fire from our troops 
drawn up. This sudden check so damped their 
ardor, that their only object appeared to be to 
get out of the city as fast as they could, in doing 
which they were crowded in dense masses in the 
narrow street. The artillery now coming up, un- 
limbered within one hundred yards of the crowd- 
ed fugitives, and poured in a destructive fire of 
grape and canister. So awful was the destruc- 
tion of human life, that the bodies were obliged 
to be removed to the sides of the streets, to allow 
the guns to advance, and the pursuit was follow- 
ed up by them (the artillery) and the 49th regi- 
ment for several miles.” Dr. Gutslaff entered 
the city of Chapoo, and beheld an awful scene of 
blood and desolation; the wives and daughters 
of the Manchous, unwilling to survive the dis- 
grace of their male relations, or apprehending 
the worst treatment from strangers, of whom 
they had always heard so ill, immolated them- 
selves and each other by hanging, drowning, and 
every other mode of death. The whole place 
was like a city of the dead. Mothers, daughters, 
and young children, lay stretched in all the atti- 
tudes of death.”’ In another horrible scene, 
described by Captain Losh, in one of the cities 
of the interior, he came in contact with the 
mother of a wealthy family, whose sons and 
daughters lay dead around her; she seized him 
by the arms, and with a clenched fist and a dead- 
ly frown, pointed to the bodies, to her daughters, 
to herself, and her yet splendid house; then she 
stepped back a pace, closed her hands firmly, 
and, in a hoarse, husky voice, spoke, as I could 
see by her gestures, of her misery, of her hate, 
and I doubt not of revenge. It was a scene one 
could not bear long. And in the late war just 
terminated in China, such was the dread that 
the Tartars felt lest their women and children 
should fall into the hands of their merciless 
conquerors, that the same horrible scenes were 
repeated. 

It is in vain to attempt to shelter ourselves 
under the plea that these were the acts of a law- 
less and unchristian soldiery ; they are the usual 
accompaniments of war, and are like other hor- 
rors, supposed to be justified by the necessities 
of the case. They are all a part of that creed, 
condemned by the Apostle in such strong terms, 
but practised on a large scale, in every war that 
oceurs, that it is necessary to do evil that good 
may come. When Joseph Sturge and his friends 
visited the coasts of Finland, after the close of 
the Russian war, distributing relief to the suf: 
ferers, whose property had been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, and themselves reduced to want and 
starvation, by the marauding expeditions of the 


20,000 Chinese were destroyed, whilst the loss 
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piratical crews of a British navy, the poor Fins 


were perfectly at a loss to understand how 
Christians, who had sent them Bibles, could be 
the authors of so much misery and wrong ; their 
generous Visitors were only able to reply, that 
the people who sent them Bibles, were not the 
same that pillaged their coasts. And yet who can 
say that British Christians have no hand in these 
scenes of violence and wrong? Those deeds 
were consistent with the laws of war. The Fins, 
unoffending and peaceable though they were, 
were the subjects of Russia; and this was enough 
to consecrate, in the eyes of a British soldier, 
every outrage that it was possible to inflict ; and 
whether he possessed the piety of a Havelock or 
a Vicars, destruction of his country’s enemies, 
and obedience to his commander, would be his 
only rule of right; a military man is allowed no 
conscience on the battle field. The god of war 
is supreme ; the God of love is dethroned. 

Of the Crimean war, a sergeant who was ap- 
pointed, with others, to search for and carry off 
the wounded the night after the battle, says, ‘I 
saw some dreadful sights that day ; poor fellows’ 
legs and arms off, shells bursting near them, set- 
ting their flesh on fire! We were up all night 
attending to the poor fellows, giving them water, 
changing their positions, &c. 1 hope I shall 
never pass such a night again.” In speaking 
of the Russians, he says, “ Last night all these 
poor wretches lay in their agony! nothing could 
be done to relieve them! The groans, the yells, 
the cries of despair and suffering, were a mourn- 
ful commentary on the exultation of the victors, 
and on the joy that reigned along the bivouac 
fires of our men!” Well might Charles James 
Fox exclaim, “One of the most evil consequences 
of war is, that it tends to render the hearts of 
mankiod callous to the feelings and sentiments 
of humanity!” Another writer says, “ Alas! 
that plain is covered with the wounded Russians 
still; nearly sixty long hours have they passed 
in agony on the ground, and now, with but little 
hope of help or succour more, we must leave 
them as they lie.” Let every heart ask itself, 
Who were the authors of so much suffering? 
and what had these men done to us ? 

(To be continued.) 


—— — ~ 


A WORD IN SEASON TO MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS. 


Dearly Beloved Friends,—Having, according 
to my apprehension, experienced much of the 
constraining power and love of Christ Jesus our 
Lord, drawing my spirit into inexpressible sym- 
pathy with the seed immortal, and pointing out 
a way whereby relief might be obtained, by 
communicating something of what “ my hands 
have handled,” [words lost from the copy.] 
mighty work wherein I have been exercised in 
my day, as a watchword to those who may be 
called to blow the trumpet on the holy Hill, and 
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to whom an awful responsibility attaches ; it is 
under a humbling persuasion, that ‘‘ the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah has prevailed” to open the 
way, that I attempt to convey it in writing: the 
openings being clearly unfolded in my view, I 
dare not withhold them, lest I should commit 
sacrilege, and rob the church of its right, which 
would be high ingratitude ; seeing how much I 
owe unto my Lord for all “ the blessings ancient 
and new” showered down upon me without 
measure for a series of years, particularly during 
the protracted illness with which I have been 
visited. 

My mind hath often been introduced into 
deep and weighty exercise, respecting the most 
important vocation in which the children of men 
can be employed on this side of the grave ; that 
of “having the everlasting Gospel to preach 
unto them that dwell on the earth,’—even to be 
mouth tothe people. The extraordinary care 
and caution absolutely requisite herein, is 
memorably exhibited in the account on record 
concerning Moses, when he lifted up his hand 
and with his rod smote the rock twice, and the 
water gushed out abundantly; yet how deep 
must have been his agony, on discovering that 
through unwatchfulness to the word of com- 
mand, he had offended the Lord Almighty, al- 
though described to be ‘very meek above all 
tke men which were on the face of the earth ;” 
emphatically pointing out the imperious neces- 
sity of waiting to receive a clear commission, 
lest we touch the Ark unbidden, and the anger 
of the Lord be kindled against us, as in the 
case of Uzzah, when the Lord “smote him be- 
cause he put his hand to the ark, and there he 
died before God ;” for it is written, “ the prophet 
who shall presume to speak a word in my name, 
which I have not commanded him to speak, even 
that prophet shall die.” 

On weightily pondering the solemn truths con- 
tained in holy writ, great is my solicitude, that 
all who minister in the assemblies of the Lord’s 
people, may offer offerings in righteousness, such 
as will find acceptance with him. A pure minis- 
try is a blessing from heaven: as this is per- 
fectly maintained, they who minister, and those 
who are ministered unto, rejoice together; if, 
contrary-wise, words are uttered in our religious 
gatherings without the spirit and power of the 
llighest, it tends to afflict aud disturb those who 
are communing with Christ their Saviour, and 
doth not profit the church ; as nothing gathers to 
God, except what proceeds from his all-bounti- 
ful hand. As there is an abiding in the safe 
pavilion, words are few and savory; neither is 
there any danger of incurring Divine displeasure, 
by standing in the way of those who are living- 
ly sensible of the fire burning upon the altar, 
kindled by the mighty hand of the Lord God of 
Hosts. As this is witnessed, the i npressive 
language on holy record will go forth, “ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
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him that bringeth good tidings ; that publisheth 
peace ; that bringeth good tidings of good ; that 
publisheth salvation.”’ Deep attention to the 
pointings of the Holy finger, is also impressively 
exemplified as it regards the Father of the faith- 
ful, when he was about to offer up his son Isaac, 
At that awfully important period, how gathered 
must have been the state of his mind ; when his 
beloved child made the deeply interesting in- 
quiry—“ Behold the fire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for a burnt offering ?”’ Fraught 
with resignation and faith is the reply of Abra- 
ham, our father,—*‘ My son, God will provide 
himself a lamb fora burnt offering.” Solemaly 
have I been impressed and instructed, in con- 
templating this truly moving and edifying nar- 
rative, as it hath been, | fully believe, opened 
by the key of David; forcibly pointing out to 
the messengers of the Gospel, the great caution 
required, even when, according to their appre- 
hension, all is fully prepared for the oblation. 
How deeply incumbent, sti// to wait to hear the 
all-powerful word of command ! for peradventure 
a ram may be unexpectedly caught in a thicket 
out of our sight, and made ready for the sacri- 
fice. Therefore, to obey the injunction, “ Be 
silent, oh all flesh, before the Lord, for he is 
raised up out of his holy habitation,” is of vast 
importance, and our indispensable duty, until we 
distinctly hear the voice of our Almighty Father. 
Oh, the patient waiting that is necessary at this 
all-important crisis, previous to the Great Head 
of the Church revealing his sacred word to his 
children! Yet forever praised be His adorable 
name! indisputable certainty, and soul-satisfy- 
ing assurance, are the blessed results of deep 
introversion of soul in these solemn seasons of 
awful prostration; and there are those who, 
through unmerited mercy, are joyful witnesses 
that, previous to an action being called for, they 
are permitted to feel a trembling somewhat simi- 
lar to Moses, when ke said, ‘‘ I exceedingly fear 
and quake ;” a certain token that the Most High 
is nigh at hand, comparable to the whirlwind 
and the fire that Elijah heard and saw, (when 
he wrapped his face in his mantle), which must 
pass by before “the still small voice” is fully 
comprehended, which is truth indeed, altogether 
powerful; and whatsoever is unfolded by this 
light, after passing through these essential 
baptisms, may with entire safety be relied upon, 
as proceeding from the Holy of the Holies 
Moreover, I feel engaged to bear testimony, 
that important in the highest degree is a state 
of close and inward watchfulness, before we put 
up our petitions, or offer the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise in the presence of the Lord and 
his gathered Church. Well, may we, as a people, 
reverently acknowledge, that ‘ prayer and sup- 
plication are an essential part of worship, and 
must be performed in spirit and in truth, with 
a right understanding seasoned with grace.’ 
Very great is the danger of being misled in this 
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solemn act of devotion, as well as of taking 
another’s exercise, unless we try the fleece both 
wet and dry ; because, when the spirit of suppli- 
cation overshadows an assembly, those who are 
united in solemn worship are dipped into one 
and the same baptism, which circulates from 
vessel to vessel ; as set forth by the lip of truth 
—“The Lord sent a word unto Jacob, and it 
hath lighted upon Israel.” At this critical 
juncture, it is absolutely needful to attend in 
“ the silence of all flesh,” before we are enabled 
to discern the mind of truth; or witness the 
sacrifice to be completely prepared, so as to pray 
with acceptance ; yet if preserved in holy still- 
ness, the sound of the trumpet waxeth louder 
and louder, until the evidence is indisputably 
clear and certain, that the Lord speaketh from 
heaven ; and the Most High uttereth his voice. 
We are then constrained implicitly to obey, and 
lift up a banner on the high mountain, and our 
heart with our hands unto God in the Heavens ;”’ 
that with David, we may declare—‘ Blessed be 
thou, Lord God of Israel, our Father, forever 
andever. ‘Thine, oh Lord, isthe greatness and 
the power and the glory, and the victory, and 
the majesty, for all that is in the heaven, and 
in the earth, is thine. Thine is the kingdom, 
oh Lord ; and thou art exalted as Head above 
all.” 


By the foregoing salutation, | am now reliev- 


ed from a heavy burden; and have great occasion 
reverently to acknowledge, that the day is ar- 
rived when, in serenity and peace, a retreat 
from the arduous field of labor is mercifully 
sounded ; and that, like Issachar, | am favored 


to rejoice in my tent. Fervent is the breathing 
of my heart, that all who believe themselves 
called of God as was Aaron, may so attend to 
the leadings of Christ within, the hope of glory, 
as to build upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ ‘himself being the 
chief corner stone; which [ am enabled thank- 
fully to testify, is a safe hiding place in the day 
of trouble, and has supported me during many 
years of deep mental and bodily conflict. On 
retrospect, my heart is gladdened within me, un- 
der Divine impression that the hand of Omnipo- 
tence hath been eminently set forth to sustain 
and carry through in and over all. ‘Then fear 
not, ye remnant of Jacob, however baptism may 
succeed baptism ; remember that “ unto the up- 
right there ariseth light in the darkness; for 
the Lord is our judge ; the Lord is our law-giver: 
the Lord is our King; He will save us.” 

With love unfeigned, I bid you farewell ; and 
remain, in the consolation of the Gospel of Life 
and Salvation, your sympathising and affection- 
ate Sister in the Truth, 

MaktHa SMITH. 

Doncaster, Eighth mo. 29th, 1828. 


——_- or -— 


Temptations are a file which rub off much of 
the rust of self-confidence.— Fenelon. 
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THE OBJECT OF THE REBELLION. 


The Philadelphia “ Press,” edited by John 
W. Forney, Clerk of the U. S. Senate, says :— 

“The proposed Southern Confederacy was to 
be founded on African slavery. The pretext of 
its authors for the dissolution of the Union was 
to increase the securities and safeguards of that 
institution. It was to be formed, not like the 
American Republic, to preserve the liberties, 
and to promote the prosperity of its citizens, but 
especially to enable them forever to enslave 
others, and to increase and extend the area of 
territory over which they could spread their 
cherished industrial system, with all its attend- 
aut horrors and evils. The mind of every just 
man, no matter what may be his respect for the 
rights of property, or his anxiety to give to slave- 
holders all the security they can reasonably re- 
quire, cannot fail to be shocked at the bare idea, 
that in this age of the world the purpose should 
be unblushingly avowed, of destroying the best 
and freest Government ever formed, for the sake 
of establishing on its ruins one of the most des- 
potic and tyrannical political organizations that 
ever existed. Slavery has formed an incidental 
feature of many nations, our own included, but 
nowhere else than in Secessia—no, not even ia 
Dahomey—has it been treated as a fundamental 
basis. Almost every other imaginable tie and 
interest has, at different periods, led to the as- 
sociztion of individuals under one nationality, 
but never before was slavery thus worshipped 
and deified for its own sake, and thus made the 
central and combining power, the centrifugal 
and centripetal force, of any people. Never be- 
fore was freedom construed to mean only the 
unrestricted and unlimited power to enslave 
others, and the chief political end of civilized 
men proclaimed to be to hold other races in 
servile bondage.” 


—— 
HIGHLAND COLLIE, OR SHEPHERD'S DOG. 


A shepherd found that about 200 ofhis sheep 
were missing. He searched for them with his 
dog till nightfall, without success. I was with 
him when he came back. He explained to the 
dog—with similar words and manner that he 
would have used in addressing a fellow-being— 
that the sheep must be found, and that he (the 
collie) must manag» the business as best he could. 
With that he dismissed him. The collie answer- 

'ed him with an intelligent look and wag of the 
tuil, and bounded away into the darkness. The 
| next day the shepherd renewed his search, but 
neither sheep nor collie were to be seen. In 
the afternoon the shepherd had reached a dis- 
tant moor, and heard every now and then the 
| faint barking of a dog. Guided by the sound, 
he advanced upon a glen that narrowed at its 
farthest extremity into a small plot of ground, 
guarded on every side but one by lofty rock 
iwalls. There at the outlet, was the faithful 
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used spirituous liquors, or furnished it to others. 
Quarterly Meetings were directed to furnish ac- 
counts next year as heretofore, and Monthly 
Meetings are to continue their labors with the 
objects of the concern. 


collie, giving signal barks, but not daring to stir 
from his post ; and there, before him, hemmed 
in by their rocky fold, were all the sheep. Not 
one was missing. This glen was between four 
and five miles from the spot fiom whence the 
flock had wandered —Cuthburt Bede’s “ Glen- 


creggan.” 













































After the reports on education were read, 
showing that nearly thirteen hundred children, 
of a suitable age to go to school, belong to the 
Yearly Meeting, a Friend expressed sentiments 
unfavorable to First-day schools for Scriptural 
instruction. He was followed by several others 
in a similar strain, but it was evident that the 
speakers, having probably never been present 
ata First-day school, greatly misapprehended 
their character, and unadvisedly condemned what 
has always been approved by our Religious So- 
ciety. “Let the Holy Scriptures,’ says the 
London Epistle of 1720, “be early taught our 
youth, and diligently searched, and seriously 
read by Friends, with due regard to the Holy 
Spirit, from whence they came and by which 
they are truly opened.” An Epistle, a few years 
later, earnestly exhorted Friends to “ exert them- 
selves in the wisdom of God, and in the strength 
of His love, to instruct their children and fumilies 
in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion contained in the Holy Scriptures ; and 
that they excite them to the diligent reading of 
those Sacred Writings, . . . and to educate 
their children in the belief of those important 
truths, as well as in the belief of the inward 
manifestation and operation of the Spirit of 
God on their own minds,’’ &e. 

Now, those who are familiar with the manage- 
ment of First-day schools, as conducted by 
Friends, know that it is entirely accordant with 
the principles thus set forth. At Westtown 
Boarding School, under the direction of the 
committee and with the sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting, instruction is given to the pupils in 
the Seriptures and in Barelay’s Catechism. 
There are thousands of Friends’ children in 
this country who do not enjoy the privi- 
leges of Westtown or any other boarding 
school, and it is difficult to understand why 
these should not receive similar instruction in 
First-day schools. The principle is the same 
in both cases, and it is to be presumed that 
many of the First-day school teachers are in 
all respects as well qualified to impart instrue- 
tion in a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures as 
those employed for the purpose at Westtown or 





“A living union with Jesus, cemented and 
sealed by his Holy Spirit, is the only bond of 
union and agreement between Christians, where- 
by they can walk together, to the honor of God 
and their own benefit. Alas, how much it is to 
be lamented that those who, through grace, are 
thus united, should be so visibly shy of each 
other, because they differ in lesser matters. 

O, my dear Saviour, help me to be more 
agreed with thee, and to walk more elosely with 
thee, and in more real affection and love with all 
those who are really thine, to the praise and 
glory of thy grace. 

May the grace of Christ our Saviour, 
And the Father’s boundless love, 
With the Holy Spirit’s favor, 
Rest upon us from above. 
Thus shall we abide in union 
With each other and the Lord, 
And possess, in sweet communion, 
Joys which earth cannot afford.” 
Bogatzky’s Golden Treaszry. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 3, 1862. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING — Con- 
cluded.—Our account last week embraced the 
proceedings up to Third-day evening. A short 
sitting, Fourth-day forenoon, was occupied by 
the consideration of a proposition to print our 
Discipline, and permit it to be sold to any of our 
members who wish to possess a copy. Here. 
tofore it has been allowed to elders, overseers 
and clerks only; other members, including 
ministers, having to apply to these for the loan 
of the book if they desired to examine it. 

The proposition met with general approba- 
tion, and the Meeting for Sufferings was author- 
ized to publish the Discipline and have it for 
disposal at “the book-room, No. 304 Arch st., 
with the understanding that the sale should not 
be restricted to members of our Society. In 
the afternoon sitting of Fourth-day, reports 
were read from the Quarterly Meetings on edu- 
cation and the disuse of spirituous liquors as a 
common drink. The returns on the latter sub- 
ject show that sixty-two-members of the Yearly 
Meeting have either habitually or occasionally 
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other boarding schools. Among the objections 
to First-day schools, mentioned by a prominent 
Friend, was the extraordinary one, that a school 
of this kind in the West was actually opened by 
the reading of a chapter in the Holy Scriptures! 
When we recollect that this is a practice gene- 
rally recommended among Friends to be ob- 
served at the opening of their common schools, 
it is not easy to imagine why it was considered 
improper in the case mentioned. 

On Third-day the Yearly Meeting was in- 
formed, by a minute of Bucks Quarterly Meet- 
ing, that a numberof its members had withdrawa 
from it, and set up several separate meetings 
within its limits. It was known, also, that other 
separate meetings are held by persons who have 
seceded from the Quarterly Meetings of Phila- 
delphia, Abington, Concord, Western and Had- 
donfield, and that they have held a “ General 
Meeting”’ at Falsington, in Bucks County, where 
another is to be convened the present month. Al- 
though a concern was expressed on Second-day 
by several Friends, in reference to the position of 
those who constitute the “smaller bodies” with- 
in the limits of other Yearly Meetings, and it 
may safely be assumed that a separation, and the 
establishment of a “smaller body” in our midst 
form an equally legitimate object for anxious 
concern and fervent Christian labor, yet they 
did not receive any attention from the Yearly 
Meeting, nor elicit a single remark. In con- 
trast with this extraordinary omission, we have 
seen that considerable time and speech were 
expended in animadverting upon the earnest 
and devoted labors of a few Friends who are 
imparting instruction in the Holy Scriptures 
toa small number of our children in First-day 
schools. 

Fifth-day morning, meetings for worship were 
held in the four usual places, and the conclud- 
ing sitting of the Yearly Meeting convened at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. The first business 
was the reading ofa report from the Represen- 
tatives who were last year constituted a com- 
mittee on the disposal of certificates of Friends 
Visiting this meeting under religious concern, 
and on the reception and issue of certificates of 
membership. The report did not propose any 
change in the Discipline respecting the regu- 
lations on the latter subject, but it stated that, 
after meeting together several times, “ it was 
the prevailing sense and judgment” that a 


change should be made in the Discipline, so that 
no certificates of Friends visiting this Yearly 
Meeting shall be read in it, without being first 
read in the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders. The present rule was then read, which 
says :—“ The certificates of such Friends, mem- 
bers of other Yearly Meetings, who from a re- 
ligious concern are drawn to attend this, are to 
be read herein.” Another rule was also read, 
which prohibits meetings of Ministers and 
Elders from interfering with the business of 
any meeting for Discipline. 

For a full exposition of this subject, we refer 
our readers to an editorial in the 19th number 
of our current volume. It is unnecessary to 
describe the strenuous efforts made by some of 
the Representatives to induce the Yearly Meet- 
ing to adopt their proposition. One entered 
into an argument to show that the existing rule 
was not intended to embrace the certificates of 
ministers and elders, but referred to other 
Friends who might; be drawn to attend this 
meeting. Another asserted that although the 
rule had never been repealed, it had become 
obsolete. It was soon evident that the meeting 
was not prepared to change the rule, and an in- 
effectual attempt was then made to have it in- 
definitely suspended. A minute was finally 
made, that way did not open to adopt the prop- 
osition of the Representatives. Reports were 
read from the Westtown School Committee, and 
the Committee appointed to settle the Treasu- 
rer’s account, and the meeting closed near 7 
o'clock in the evening. 

Parrick Henry’s Letrer.—We are in- 
formed by B. Brooke Pleasants, of Maryland, 
that the letter of Patrick Henry, recently pub- 
lished in this paper, was addressed to Robert 
Pleasants of Curles, on James River. B. B. P. 
has in his possession a copy taken from the 
original by his father, the late James B. Pleas- 
ants, a nephew of Robert Pleasants. 

coscthnssstiaiiinasicdan 


THE COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION OF WEST- 
TOWN SCHOOL 
Meet in Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 6th of 5th 
month, at 12 o’clock M. 
il can 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Friends Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, 
(Twenty-third ward, Philadelphia.) . 
Physician and Superintendent, Joshua H. Worth- 
ington, M.D. Application for the admission of pa- 
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tients may be made to the Superintendent, to Charles 
Ellis, Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 724 
Market street, Philadelphia, or to any other member 
of the Board. 





os 
HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford 
School Association, will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth 
month 12th, 1862, at 4 o’clock. 

W. 8S. HILLES, Secretary, 
Philadelphia. 


4th month 26th, 1862. 3t 


HO 


ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR, 1862. 


A few copies of this valuable little publication, are 
still to be obtained at this office. Price 40 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

Tue American ANNUAL Monitor has been delayed 
longer than usual this year, but is now ready. Its 
price will be, as heretofore, 25 cents, postage 6 cents. 
Early application for both of these is desirable, to 

JOSEPH POTTS, 
Box 2149, P. O., Philada. 


—_———>-9- oe —_ 
ANECDOTE OF LOUIS MAJOLIER. 


Some years ago, Louis Majolier, a Friend, 
residing at Congenies, in the south of France, 
was engaged on an arbitration, in a case of in- 
heritance, which required an oath by law; and, 
in consequence, he appeared before the Court to 
enter into the usual bonds. The officer whose 
business it was to administer the oath, who did 
not know Louis or his principles, having but 
lately come into the province, addressed him in 
the usual furm—‘Do you swear to perform 
this trust faithfully?’ ‘lo which Louis replied, 
‘I cannot swear at all.’ The officer exclaimed, 
with surprise, ‘ You cannot swear at all!’ but, 
before he had time to proceed further, the 
President of the Court said, ‘Sir, I know this 
man; he isa disciple of Penn—you may take 
his simple promise: he will perform it as well 
as other people perform their oaths.’ ‘The 
law,’ rejoined the officer, ‘ requires an oath.’ ‘No 
matter,’ said the President; ‘the courts have 
decided in favor of the Quakers in this respect.’ 
After some further discussion, it was agreed to 
dispense with the oath ; and the reasons for this 
deviation from the common practice were enter- 
ed on the records of the court. When Louis 
Majolier pronounced the words— I promise it,’ 
the President added—‘ And I guarantee his 
promise.’— Select Miscellanies. 
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LORD BROUGHAM ON WAR AND PEACE. 


My principles, I know not whether they agree 
with yours ; they may be derided, they may be 


unfashionable ; but 1 hope they are spreading 


far and wide—wmy principles are contaiaed in 


the words which Lord Falkland used to express 
in secret, and which I now express in public— 


Peace, PEacE, PEACE ! 
unchristian. 
crimes. 
lence, blood, rapine, fraud, every thing which 
can deform the character, alter the nature, and 
debase the name of man. 













and ascertained that all was safe. 
in the passage, close to her room, and then went 
to their own, which was quite at the other side 
of the house. 
distinctly saw a man underneath her bed. What 
could she do? 
and could not hear her if she screamed for help; 
and even if they had come to her assistance, 
those three weak women were no match for a 
desperate housebreaker. 
act? 
the door, and locked it in the inside, which she 











I abominate war ag 
I hold it the greatest of human 
I deem it to include all others—vio- 
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THE LADY AND THE ROBBER. 


In a large, lone house, situated in the south 


of England, there once lived a lady and her two 
maid-servants. They were away from any human 
habitation, but they seemed to have felt no fear, 
and to have dwelt there peacefully and happily. 
It was the lady’s custom to go round the house 
with her maids every evening, to see that all the 
windows and doors were properly secured. 


One night she had accompanied them as usual, 
They left her 
As the lady opened her door she 


Her servants were far away, 


How, then, did she 
She trusted in God. Quietly she closed 


was always in the habit of doing. She then 


leisurely brushed her hair, and putting on her 
gown, she took her Bible and sat down to read. 


She read aloud, and chose a chapter which had 


special reference to God’s watchfulness over us, 


and constant care of us by night and by day, 
(probably the ninety-first Psalm). When it was 
finished, she knelt and prayed at great length, 


still uttering her words aloud, particularly com- 


mending herself and servants to God’s protection, 


and dwelling upon their utter helplessness and 


dependence upon Him to preserve them from all 


danger. 


At last she rose from her knees, put out her 
candle, and went to bed ; but she did not sleep. 
After a few minutes she was conscious the man 
was standing by her bedside. He addressed her, 
and told her not to be alarmed. 

‘“T came here,” said he, “to rob you; but 
after the words you have read, and the prayer 
you have uttered, no power on earth could in- 
duce me to hurt you, or touch a thing in your 
house. But you must remain perfectly quiet, 
and not attempt to interfere with me. I shall 
now give a signal to my companiuns, which they 
will understand, and then they will go away, 
and you may sleep in peace, for I give you my 
solemn word that no one shall harm you, and 
not the smallest thing belonging to you shall be 
disturbed.” 

He then went to the window, opened it, and 
whistled softly. Returning to the lady’s bed- 
side, who had not spoken or moved, he said :— 
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“Now I am going. Your prayer has been 
heard, and no harm will befall you.” 

He left the room, and soon all was quict, and 
the lady fell asleep, still upheld by that calm 
and beautiful faith and trust. 

When morning dawned and she awoke, we 
may feel sure that she poured out her thanks- 
giving and praise to Him who “defended” her 
under “his wings,” and “ kept” her “ safe un 
der his feathers,’ so that she was uot afraid of 
any terror by night. 

The man proved true to his word, and not a 
thing in her house was taken. OQ, shall we not 
hope that his heart was changed from that day 
forth, and that he forsook his evil courses, and 
cried to that Saviour “ who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost,’ and, even on the 
cross, did not reject the penitent thief! 

From this true story let us learn to put our 
whole trust and confidence in God. This lady’s 
courage was indeed wonderful, but “‘ the Lord 
was her defence upon her right hand,” and with 
him all things were possible-—Monthly Packet 
for October. 

We have received an extract from a letter 
fully corroborating the remarkable anecdote of 
“The Lady and the Robber,’ in our October 
number, und adding some facts that enhance the 
wouder and mercy of her escape. We quote 
the words of the letter:— 

“Tn the first place, the robber told her if she 
had given the slightest alarm and token of re- 
sistance, he was fully determined to murder 
her ; so that it was really God’s guidance that 
told her to follow the course she did. Then, 
before he went away, he said, ‘I never heard 
such words before; I must have the book you 
read out of ;’ and carried off the Bible, willingly 
enough given, you may be sure. This happened 
many years ago, and only comparatively recent- 
ly did the lady hear any wore of him. She was 
attending a religious meeting in Yorkshire, 
where, after several noted clergymen and others 
had spoken, a man arose, stating that he was 
employed as one of the bookhawkers of the 
Society, and told the story of the midnight ad- 
venture, as a testimony to the wonderful power 
of the word of God. He concluded with, ‘I 
am that man.’ The lady arose from her seat in 
the hall, and said quietly, ‘It is all quite true ; 
I am the lady,’ and sat down again.” —Monthly 
Packet for December. 
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From the Leisure Hour. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


To the honor of the members of the Society 
of Friends, they have ever been earnest, sensible, 
consistent, and influential advocates of the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade and slavery, and it is al- 
ways interesting and instructive to read their 
personal experiences and opinions on that sub- 
ject. The greatest Republic, or Union of states, 


hitherto known in the world’s history, is at the 
present moment threatened with dismember- 
went, mainly through the antagonism of its 
component parts on the slavery question. Let 
us see what a most intelligent and conscientious 
English Quaker thought and wrote on the sub- 
ject of the “domestic institution” two genera- 
tions ago. 

Robert Sutcliff was the son of a physician at 
Sheffield, and by birth and education a Quaker. 
He became a merchant of considerable standing. 
Business matters induced him to visit the 
United States, and at length he settled there, 
and died near Philadelphia in 1811. His travels 
in America, during the years 1804, 1805, 1806, 
were published at York, in England, a few 
years subsequently. They are exceedingly in- 
teresting, and full of curious details. We espe- 
cially are struck by the sincere piety, the strong 
common sense, the obvious desire to state the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, the occasion- 
ally keen foresight, the dignified firmness of 
style of this most worthy and estimable Friend, 
throughout his work. That he was, like all his 
peculiar brethren, emphatically the ‘‘negro’s 
friend,’ we need hardly mention; but a most 
careful perusal of his travels convinces us that 
he observed things without permitting his 
“foregone conclusions” to prejudice his judg- 
ment, and we fee! that we may unreservedly rely 
on the literal truth of bis statements. We shall 
confine ourselves solely to his incidental obser- 
vations of domestic slavery, only requesting the 
reader to bear in mind that at the commence- 
ment of this century there was no talk of the 
“abolition ” of slavery in the United States, that 
at the time Sutcliff travelled, the English slave 
trade from Africa was uot abolished, and that 
both North and South States, if not alike in 
practice, were pretty much on a level in a moral 
sense as to slavery. 

Mr. Sutcliff had not proceeded far on his voy- 
age ere he heard something which too vividly 
reminded him of the monstrous blot on the 
e-cutcheon of “ Freedom’s chosen isle.” Two 
vessels ahead of the one he was in were scaling 
their cannon on the coast of Wales, opposite a 
high mountain, having chosen a position, as our 
Friend shrewdly remarks, “ that would produce 
the greatest echo aad noise—a disposition very 
prevalent in the world.” They were a couple 
of outward-bound slavers. Only three years 
later, and the law declared their profession on a 
par with piracy. 

It was in the vicinity of Alexandria that the 
traveller first visited a slave-holding family, 
They were ladies of ancient lineage, and their 
ancestors came over iu the early days of the set- 
tlement, bringing with them in the same ship 
the bricks of which the house was built. They 
now owned above a hundred negro slaves, re- 
markably robust and healthy. Mr. Sutcliff re- 
marks, that one would naturally expect that 
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where many slaves are employed about a house 
and garden, everything would be kept in excel- 
lent order, but the reverse is the fact; and 
he often thought that the more slaves employed 
about a house, the greater the disorder, “I am 
persuaded,” adds he, “‘that in a well-regulated 
family, with one or two hired servants, much 
more neatness, order, and comfort may be pre- 
served, than can be maintained by treble the 
number of slaves.” 

Half a century before H. B Stowe presented 
her sable hero, “ Dred,” to a sympathizing world, 
there existed a real living Dred, to the full as 
heroic and lofty-minded as her imaginary crea- 
tion. As our friend travelled by the mail stage 
to Richmond, in Virginia, when within a few 
miles of the latter city he passed a field in which 
several slaves had recently been executed, ‘on 
the charge of having an intention to rise against 
their masters. A lawyer, who was present at 
their trials at Richmond, informed me that, on 
one of them being asked what he had to say to 
the court in his defence, he replied, in a manly 
tene of voice, ‘I have nothing more to offer than 
what General Washington would have had to 
offer, had he been taken by the British, and put 
to trial by them. I have adventured my life in 
endeavoring to obtain the liberty of my country- 
men, and am a willing sacrifice in their cause; 
and I beg as a favor, that [ may be immediately 
led to execution. I know that you have prede- 
termined to shed my blood—why, then, all this 
mockery of a trial?’”’ Dred himself could not 
have surpassed this had he met with a like trag- 
ical end. 

A few days afterwards, at Fredericksburg, our 
friend had a talk with an inspector of tobacco, 
who lamented the shocking immorality there 
prevalent, owing to the soul-hardening influence 
of domestic slavery. ‘“‘ Such was the brutality 
and hardness of heart which this evil produced, 
that many among them paid no more regard to 
selling their own children by their female slaves, 
or even their brothers and sisters in the same 
line, than they would do to the disposal of a 
horse, or any other property in the brute crea- 
tion. To so low a degradation does the system 
of negro slavery sink the white inhabitants who 
are unhappily engaged in it.” Mrs. Stowe has 
told us nothing worse. 

The underground railway, of which we hear 
so much now-a-days, was probably in its infancy 
threescore years ago, and yet it did exist even 
then, as the following anecdote testifies. When 
our friend was travelling in the stage from Bulti- 
more, he and others entered into a conversation 
about the negroes whom they frequently passed 
at work in the fields. “TI observed one passenger 
to be a warm advocate of the slave trade; and 
he in very strong terms condemned the conduct 
of Friends who were active in the cause of the 
negro. Amongst other things, he remarked 
that there was a tailor in Philadelphia, a Quaker, 
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whose work-board being at a front window, he 
had an opportunity of noticing the passengers 
in the street; and that, whenever he saw a 
negro whom he judged to be a runaway slave, 
he would in a moment jump from his work. 
board, and run into the street. If he found the 
negro to be really a runaway, he would take him 
under his protection, and send him to some set- 
tlement in the back parts of Pennsylvania, 
where he would be sure to find employment; 
aud thus he went on from day to day, in what 
the slave merchants considered no better than 
highway robbery. The man who was making 
these observations I found had been in that 
trade [slave-dealing,] and that T. Harrison was 
the Friend who had, with much propriety, been 
a father to the oppressed negroes.” Really, we 
rub our eyes after reading the above passage, 
and ask ourselves whether ‘* T, Harrison,” tailor, 
of Philadelphia, is not the veritable prototype of 
the benevolent Quaker in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
who succored and forwarded Harris by the 
underground railway? And yet “’tis sixty 
years ago!” as the plain types and dates of the 
York printer of this volume avouch, 
(To be concluded.) 


accents capinicinallioe 
From The London Friend, 
PRAY FOR YOURSELF. 


“ Pray for yourself.” Is it possible that this 
is the taunting language of an aged mother toa 
pious son ? who after entreating her in vain to 
come and partake of that rest which is to be 
found in Jesus and in Him alone, was leaving her 
with the words, “ Well, mother ! J will pray for 

ou.”’ ? 

Such, however, was the awful truth; and 
solemn indeed the responsibility of that mother, 
who had brought her child up to manhood, neg- 
ligent of religion, and unacquainted with bis 
Bible or his Saviour. 

Taking tea lately at the villageof . . . this 
young man and his wife were of the company. 
A fiue person—somewhat rough in mauners—a 
farmer well-to-do in temporal things—and full 
to overflowing of that spiritual treasure which, 
after many years of darkness, he had found in 
surrendering himself to Jesus, we could not 
be otherwise than deeply interested in his com- 
pany. 

A large meeting was held that evening, in 
which the exceeding sinfulness of sin and the 
beauty and blessedness of holiness were much 
dwelt upon. These truths found a warm re- 
sponse in the heart of our new friend, who has 
since called upon me and disclosed a little of his 
history. 

Trained to manhood in the spirit of the world, 
and shut out from the advantages of religious 
parents or associates, he plunged headlong into 
vice, and, to use his own words, became, and 
continued for 15 years, a thorough reprobate” 
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—rever once in all that time having opened his 
Bible or breathed a prayer—glorying in sin, and 
making it and money-getting the two objects of 
his existence ; utterly regardless of God and 
eternity. Two years ago, when 37 years of age, 
on going to bed one night, a sudden horror 
came over him. Death and hell were revealed, 
and seemed closeathand. ‘I shall die! I shall 
die!” he exclaimed, “and the pains of hell are 
mine for ever.”’ For two nights he could not 
sleep; his health and strength fast gave way— 
doctor after doctor was consulted ; all agreed 
there was no disease: but still he exclaimed, 
“T shall die! [I shall die! and hell is my por- 
tion.” He could not bear to meet his friends, 
or to go out even on business, and thus he wert 
on in anguish and misery for months. . One sin 
after another was laid aside in the hope of find- 
ing peace ; but the accuser still followed him— 
still a foretaste of eternal punishment seemed 
gnawiog within him, and still death and hell 
were the only objects in his view. Thus he 
found no place of true repentance or reconcilia- 
tion, for all the while he held back part of the 
price, he surrendered not “ life, and heart, and 
soul, and spirit’? to Jesus—he “ offended in 
one point and was guilty of all.” 

At last, this unreserved sacrifice of his very 
all was made, and oh! the peace, the joy, like 
one continued song of praise, which followed. 
For hours, and almost for days, was he engaged 
in prayer and thanksgiving, making melody in 
his heart, to Him who had so marvellously 
snatched him as a brand from the burning. 

But how hard it seemed at first to bear an 
open testimony for his Lord in the face of a 
frowning world!—yet his God was with him, 
and enabled him to endure hardness as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ. ‘ And now,” he added, 
“T care not who I meet, or who I tell of what 
He has done for my soul, for I have found that 
which I would not exchange for anything in 
this world ; and even strong drink I am enabled 
to lay aside altogether, and to refuse the glass, 
when offered me by those who were my com- 
panions in the gall of bitterness and in the bond 
ofiniquity. And I know,” he added, “ that the 
Lord will make use of me, that He has a work 
for me to do. I invited a company last Sunday 
night, and was strengthened to preach to them, 
and to tell them how they ought to rejoice to 
see a poor perishing fellow-sinner rescued from 
the very jaws of destruction. And many of 
them were in tears—I told them—I told them— 
I cannot tell you what I told them—the Spirit 
moved me then, and helped me, but it does not 
now—you know we can do nothing without the 
Spirit. My own mother is turned against me; 
and when I entreat her to turn to the Lord and 
prepare for eternity, she will not hear me—and 
then I tell her I will pray for her—and she 
says, in a tiff, ‘ Pray for yourself.’ But none of 
these things move me. The world may hate 
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me, and all may be against me ; yet ‘I knowin 
whom I have believed,’ and He is with me.” 

Dear reader! look at thy position—look at 
thy early training, and thy early privileges, and 
remember that where much is given much will 
be required—and let the inquiry sink deep into 
thy heart, “ How much owest thou unto thy 
Lord ?”’—for what bast thou that thou hast not 
received? And oh, “pray for thyself,” that 
grace may be given thee to serve God here on 
earth with reverence and godly fear, and a prep- 
aration be known to serve before His throne 
for ever. 

~anbniseaieitahilealitens 
THE NEED OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

The Holy Scriptures cannot be fully under- 
stood without Divine illumination. To be thor- 
oughly acquainted with them requires an une- 
tion from the Holy One. No depth of human 
learning supersedes the necessity of prayer for 
heavenly light. It is indispensable. ‘ Open 
thou mine eyes,” said the Psalmist, “ that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 
Professor Franke observes: “I regard it as a 
fundamental error in the study of divinity, for 
any one to persuade himself that he can study 
it properly without the Holy Spirit.” And a 
greater than the German professor said: “ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they ’are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” 


FRANCIS DATCHER. 


Francis Datcher, a negro, for many years a 
messenger in the War Department, died last 
month in Washington. A couple of months ago 
he entrusted to a gentleman connected with the 
New York press, a parchment, which was his 
chiefest treasure, with the injunction that upon 
his death, it should be made public. This sheet 
is covered with certificates, from the various secre- 
taries, to his faithfulness. The first is from 
John C. Calhoun, dated March 3, 1825, and is 
followed by those of James Barbour, P. B. 
Porter, J. R. Poinsett, Lewis Cass, John H. 
Eaton, J. Spencer, J. M. Porter, W. L. Marey, 
Geo. W. Crawford, C. M. Conrad, Jefferson Davis 
John B. Floyd, and Simon Cameron; all these 
testimonials evince a personal respect and regard 
which many of their writers never could have 
merited or enjoyed themselves. Mr. Marcy says: 

‘« My predecessors seem to have exhausted the 
language of praise, in their testimonials of the 
merits of F. Datcher, assistant messenger in the 
War Department; but after four years’ acquaint- 
ance with him, 1 can truly say that they have 
done only bare justice to his character and ac- 
complishments. As a man, he has my sincere re- 
spect; as an officer my high commendation.” 

Mr. Davis—‘‘ In Francis Datcher I bave found 
what Mr. Pitt is said to have declared he had 
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through his long public life, sought for in vain— 
a man exactly suited to the place he held.” 

Mr. Floyd—“ With a perfect knowledge of all 
the duties of his place, he discharges them with 
a fidelity, sagacity, and a. court- 
esy worthy of all praise. He is, attd deserves to 
be, the object of respect with allstrangers visit- 
ing the Department, and of sincere regard to 
its inmates.” 

Mr. Cameron—“ More than forty years ago 
I came to Washington, a boy, on business con- 
nected with the War Department, and was kindly 
and courteously received by Francis Datcher, 
a colored man, having the manners and deport- 
ment of a gentleman, who ushered me into the 
presence of Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War. 
Almost every year since, in passing through the 
various grades of life open to every American, 
I have had occasion to visit the War Department, 
and I have always found Datcher at his post, as 
courteous and civil as when I first saw him. 
When I entered upon my duties as the head of 
this Department, I was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to say: ‘Francis, while I am here, you 
will do mea great favour if you will remain, 
and extend to me the treatment which I have re 
ceived at your hands during the long years of our 
acquaintance. ’” 

The last is certainly an extraordinary com- 
mendation. The Secretary could not ask from 
his lowest subordinate more respectful treatment 
than, when he was a lad with no claim upon his 
attention, he had received from him. We give 
what currency we can to the last wish of this 
faithful and noble man, who deserved so well in 
his humble station, and give it with the more 
pleasure, because he belonged to a despised and 
oppressed race.— Examiner. 


ORIENTAL CROWS. 
Ceylon has upwards of 320 species of birds; 


and their prodigious numbers, particularly the 
myriads of water-fowl, form one of the marvels 
of the island. The melody of their song bears 
no comparison with that of the warblers of Eu- 
rope; and in beauty of plumage they are sur- 
passed by the birds of South America and 
Northern India; but they have singular grace 
of form, and utter clear and musical calls in rich 
and melodious tones. Of all the Ceylon birds 
in the same order, the small, glossy crows are 
the most familiar and notorious. The Dutch, 
during their soverignty, enforced severe penal- 
ties against any killer of crows, thinking them 
useful; and they now frequent the towns in 
companies, and domesticate themselves in the 
close vicinity of every house. They are the fly- 
ing thieves of the place ; and no article, how- 
ever unpromising its quality, can with safety be 
left unguarded in any apartment accessible to 
them. They despoil ladies’ work-baskets, open 
paper parcels to ascertain their contents, will 
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undo the knot of a napkin if it inclose anything 
eatable, and have been known to remove a peg 
which fastened the lid of a basket, in order to 
plunder the provender therein.— Exchnnge 
Paper. 


From the Scientific American. 
TEA—THEINE. 


Tea is said by persons familiar with the sub- 
ject to be a chosen beverage of one-half of the 
human race, being drunk by 500,000,000 peo- 
ple. The peculiar principle of tea is a sub- 
stance called theine. About three pounds of this 
substance are obtained in 100 pounds of tea. 
When taken into the human system it excites 
the brain to increased activity and soothes the 
circulating system, so that it prevents too rapid 
a change of the materials of the body, and thus 
economizes food. It ison this effect that the 
value of tea as an article of diet chiefly depends. 
Should tea, however, be taken too largely it acts 
injuriously, producing trembling of the limbs, 
irritability of temper, and even wandering of 
the mind; these symptoms are produced if as 
much as one ounce of tea (which contains about 
eight grains of theine) be taken ina day. Itis 
said that when these annoyances have been pro- 
duced by a continued excess of tea, it is desira- 
ble to have recourse to cocoa for some days, 
when the irritable symptoms rapidly subside, 


and the use of tea may be resumed, care being 


taken to employ it in moderation. The evil ef- 
fects of inordinate tea drinking do not at all de- 
tract from its utility when taken in due modera- 
tion. The circumstance that all nations, re- 
moved Wut one degree from absolute barbarism, 
employ some unintoxicating and unfermented 
beverage, is of itself a sufficient proof that there 
is in the human system a positive want of some 
such article of diet; and the singular fact that 
all the materials so employed, of which the 
most important are tea, coffee, chocolate, and 
the peculiar substance termed maté or Paraguay 
tea (of which about 8,000,000 lbs. are annually 
consumed in South America,) contain a peculiar 
and almost identical crystallizable substance, 
similar to theine, confirms this supposition. 


TOO BUSY TO FREEZE. 


“ Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” 


How swiftly the glittering brook runs by, 
Pursuing its busy career, 
Reflecting the beams of the cheerful sun 
In waters transparent and clear. 
Kissing the reeds and the lowly flowers, 
Refreshing the roots of the trees, 
Happy all summer to ripple a song— 
In winter too busy to freeze. 


Onward it glides, whether sunshine or storm 
Await on its vigorous way, 

And prattles of hope and sustaining love 
Whether cloudy or bright the day. 
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Chill winter around may his torpor fling, 
And on lazier water seize, 

But the nimble brook is too much for him, 
Being far too busy to freeze. 


May we, like the brook, in our path through life, 
As active and steady pursue 
The course in which real utility lies, 
Which is lovely and useful too. 
Still nourish the needy, refresh the sad, 
And despising indulgent ease, 
Adorn life’s current with generous work, 
With love that’s too busy to freeze. 


Yes, while there’s a brother to warn from sin, 
A sister to save from despair, 
A penitent heart to be meekly taught 
To utter the prodigal’s prayer, 
An outcast child to be turned to God, 
A foe to be brought to his knees, 
A heathen yet to be sought and taught, 
We must be too busy to freeze. 


But as this little brook on its mission of love 
Doth calmly reflect the sky, 

May our hearts unruffled, catch from above 
The light which is beaming on high: 

Working not to gratify self; 
But, earnest our Maker to please, 

Sustained by the strength of his power and love, 
Rightly too busy to freeze. 


~~ 0m 
CONSOLATION. 


There is a smile for every sigh, 
For every wound a balm; 

A joy for every moisten’d eye, 
For every storm a calm. 


Each sigh is sent a smile to light, 
Each wound in mercy given; 
Each tear-fill’d eye will yet be bright, 
Each storm subside—in Heaven! 
et 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign InteLticence.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 17th inst. 

ExGLanp.—A measure has been introduced in Par- 
liment and referred toa select committee, for en- 
abling clergymen to withdraw from the Church of 
Engiand without incurring the ecclesiastical penal- 
ties to which they are ntw liable. A petition has 
been presented in its favor, signed by several persons 
formerly clergymen, who for various causes have left 
that position, some of them joining other religious 
societies, others remaining in the same communion 
They state that they cannot be admitted to the bar, 
or as councillors or aldermen in any municipal cor- 
poration, are not eligible as members of the House 
of Commons, and can adopt no profession but that 
of schoolmaster ; and they ask to be divested of all 
the privileges and relieved from the disabilities at- 
tached to their former position. 

A deputation from the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, waited upon C. F. Adams, the 
American Minister, on the 16th, and presented an ad- 
dress, expressing a hope that the restoration of the 
Union would be founded upon the abolition of the 
true cause of the strife. The Minister’s reply, which 
is said to have been satisfactory to the deputation, 
is regarded by the Times as indicating the policy of 
Northern politicians to be, to have liberty to deal 


with the slavery question according to circum- 
Stances. 


_France.—It is understood that the Emperor de- 
signs visiting the great Exhibition at London. 
Accounts from the manufacturing districts stated 
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that more animation prevailed, and the operatives 


| were better employed than for some time past. Shop- 
| keepers, however, complained, and it was remarked 
| in Paris that the advertisements of large establisb- 


ments winding up and selling off, were more 
numerous than at any period since 1848. The Min- 
ister of the Interior, by the Emperor’s order, had 
sent assistance in money to the municipal authorities 
of towns where distress prevailed, to relieve the 
needy operatives. 

A commercial treaty between France and Prussia 
has been concluded for twelve years. 

Iraty.—A widely extended clerical conspiracy 
against the government was said to have been dis- 
covered at Bologna. 

Ratazzi has issued a circular to the Prefects, indi- 
cating the policy of the government. The principal 
ideas are national unity and liberty. He declares 
that the government will act with conciliation, but 
will energetically suppress disorders. He has com- 
pleted the Ministry by selecting Durando as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Francis II. ex-King of Naples, is said to be pre- 
paring at Rome an expedition against the Italian 
government of Naples. The commander at that city, 
however, considered any augmentation of his force 
unnecessary to resist the threatened attack. 

Prussta.—A convention has been concluded be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, which does away with 
passports as regards the subjects of either State visit- 
ing the other. 

By direction of the king, a commission of the high- 
est officers of the army was about to meet, to consider 
the possibility of reducing the military budget. 

The University of Berlin has published a protest, 
very independent in its spirit, against the electoral 
instructions issued by the proper minister. The 
University of Bonn has followed the example. 

Avustria.—The Polish and Bohemian delegates, 
about 50 in number, have left the Imperial Council, 
protesting against its competency to treat financial 
questions for the whole empire. The Council, which 
according to the recently adopted Constitution should 
consist of 343 members, has now only 119 in atten- 
dance, representing the German provinces, eastern 
Galicia, and Dalmatia, leaving the larger part of the 
empire unrepresented. 

Turkey.—In consequence of continued hostilities 
by the Montenegrins, the Porte has informed the 
Great Powers that it has ordered the Turkish Gen- 
eral, Omar Pasha, to address an ultimatum to the 
Prince of Montenegro, requiringa release of prisoners 
and a formal engagement to prevent further invasions 
of Turkey. 

Greece.—The insurgents at Nauplia demanded a 
general amnesty, and a change of the ministry. A 
royal decree for the amnesty, excepting nineteen 
chiefs of the insurrection, has been published. It was 
supposed the English and French vessels at Nauplia 
would offer an asylum to the excepted persons. It 
was stated that many of the insurgents had sur- 
rendered. 


Sours America.—Advices from Buenos Ayres to 
the beginning of last month, represent the Argentine 
Confederation as showing a prospect of the return of 
peace and order. Twelve of the fourteen States had 
acquiesced in the rule of Gen. Mitre, as President of 
the Confederation. Gen. Urquiza still kept Entre 
Rios in arms. Gen. Mitre had convened a National 
Congress, and commenced disbanding bis troops. 

Mexico.—Recent accounts state, that after a con- 
ference held by the allied plenipotentiaries at Orizaba, 
the French resolved that their division of the expedi- 
tion should alone advance against the capital with- 
out delay, assuming all the consequences of this 
determination. The English and Spanish plenipo- 
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tentiaries had determined to withdraw their respec- | 25th, sending word that the U. S. forces had a 

tive forces, and were preparing to return to Vera} peared before the city. A Richmond paper of the 
Cruz. The French are said to have undertaken to | 28th, states that New Orleans is in possession of the 
guarantee to England and Spain that the reclamations | U. S. troops, the rebel commander having evacuated 
matle by them against Mexico in the name of their| it. A report through another channel states that a 


subjects, should be complied with. severe engagement occurred between the fl 
Domestic.—Secretary Seward and Lord Lyons, the | the forts. ? ee 


British Minister, have negotiated a new treaty to aid ‘ a . 

in the suppression of the African slave-trade, which Conaress.—The bill recognizing the independence 
has been ratified by the Senate. It includes a mutual of Hayti and Liberia, and providing for the establish. 
right of search under special restrictions. ment of diplomatic relations with them, being under 

The President has nominated, and the Senate con- consideration in the Senate on the 23d, Sumner, of 
firmed, Horatio King, formerly Assistant Postmaster- Mass., made a speech pointing out the importance 

General, as Commissioner under the law abolishing and extent of our commerce with those countries, 
slavery in the District of Columbia. He stated that among sixty countries with which we 

Military proceedings.—A committee from the Town have commercial relations, Hayti stands the twenty- 
Council of Fredericksburg, Va., on the 19th ult., seventh and Liberia the twenty-ninth, the former 
presented to the Commander of the U. S. troops, a ranking next to Rassia in exports, and surpassing it 
document stating that as the forces of the Confederate | '" number of trading-vessels, The next day, Davis, 
States had evacuated the town, no resistance could | ° KY. moved a substitute, autborizing the President 
or would be made to its occupation by those of the to appoint a Consul to Liberia and a Consul-General 
United States; claiming protection for persons and | ‘° Hayti, with power to negotiate treaties, &c. This 
property, according to the rules of civilized war- was rejected, and the bill passed, yeas 32, nays 8. 
fare ; and avowing that the population of the town The Confiscation bill was discussed on the 23d and 
had been and still was “ loyal to the existing gov- 24th, and an amendment by Sberinan, of Ohio, limit. 
ernment of the State of Virginia and the Confederate | iS the confiscation to persons holding office under 
States of America.” the Rebel Government, was adopted by a vote of 27 

Advices from Newbern, N.C. tothe 19th ult., state | ‘0 11; 9” smendment to this, including all persons 
that Fort Macon was invested by the U. 8S. forces, levying war against the United States, or giving aid 
but it was understood to be well supplied with pro- | 0° Comfort thereto, having been previously lost b 
visions, &c. Several batteries had been erected to | 1°* 7, nays 32. A bill for the establishment of a 
assail it. An engagement between two small bodies line of steamships from San Francisco to Shanghae 
of men occurred near Elizabeth City, on the 15th, in| ¥** passed on the 25th. A bill concerning private 
which the rebels were repulsed, with some loss on | *CU0S #gainst public officers, providing for their 
both sides. trial in U.S. Courts, and one to amend an Act of 

Gen Banks’ division has occupied Harrisonburg, 1790, 80 as to provide as a supplemental punishment 
Va., and has had some skirmishes with detachments for treason, the forfeiture of all the persons! property 
of rebel cavalry a few miles beyond the town. In of the convicted, and his real estate during his life, 
Gen. Fremont’s department, a formidable guerilla | ¥°"® introduced on the 26th. A communication from 
organization in Braxton and adjoining countries has the Secretary of the Interior, concerning the number 
been broken up by combined attacks, part of them and ages of the late slaves in the District of Colum- 
being killed, others captured, and the leaders com- bia ane presented — the 28th. It states that the 
pelled to propose a surrender. statistics were compiled twenty months since, and 

The army at Pittsburg Landing has been joined by perhaps are not available now. The bil! for the more 
Gen. Pope’s division,aud probably by other reinforce- convenient enforcement of the laws for security to 
ments. At the last accounts, the advanced positions keep the peace and be of good behaviour, was passed, 
of the opposing forces were but a few miles apart, yeas 35, nays 3. Resolutions of the Legislature of 
but no considerable fighting had occurred, although Ohio, stating that the Rebel prisone:s confined at 
there had been several skirmishes. Much sickness | CO}umbus were allowed to retain their slaves, and 
prevailed among the troops. Gen. Mitchell had protesting against the outrage on the loyalty of the 
reached Tuscumbia, Ala., and had possession of 200 people, which had been presented on the 25th, were 
miles of the Memphis and Charleston railroad. referred to the Military Committee. , 

No information had been received of any battle The Confiscation bill pending at the adjournment 
near Yorktown, up to the time of our paper’s going of the House on the 22d, was laid on the table on the 
to press. 23d. Another bill of the series, authorizing the 

Official information to the 12th ult., has been re- President to declare the slaves of rebels fiee, and 

ceived from thé expedition which has keen for some pledging compensation to Toya men actively supper> 
time preparing to attack New Orleans. The fleet, ing the Union, for any losses sustained by this bill, 
consisting of five steam sloops-of-war, several gun- was taken up. A motion to refer all the bills on this 
boats and over twenty vessels armed with mortars, subject to a select committee, with instructions to 
had entered the Mississippi river at the South-West | TePOrt at an early day, was earnestly discussed om 
Pass, and was advancing towards Forts Jackson and this and the following day, and finally agreed to. 
St Philip, which command the river about 50 miles The Committee on Indian Affairs reported bills ee 
below the city ; some of the gunboats being within thorizing treaties to be made with Indians in Utah 
five or six miles of the forts. A landforce, supposed ead: New Mexico, which were referred. to the Coma 
to be intended to co-operate, was embarking from tee of the Whole. The Senate bill for the recogalk 
Ship Island. Petersburg, Va., and Richmond papers ae Hayti and Liberia was, on the 28th, referred 
of the 26th, state on the authority ofa telegram from cg e Committee on Foreign Affairs. A bill to ap 
Mobile of the 25th, that some of the fleet had passed gob and prevent polygamy, and annul certain sew 8 
the forts on the previous morning; that the utmost the Territory of Utah establishing the same, was 
consternation prevailed in New Orleans, martial law che A joint resolution was introduced and c 
was put in force, all business suspended, and all the erred to the Commitree on Commerce, authorizing the 
cotton and the steamboats, except such as were ne- appointment of Commissioners to negotiate concern: 
cessary to carry away ammunition, &c., were de- a the Reciprocity treaty, and authorizing the Presi- 
stroyed ; and that the telegraph operators at New ent to give the necessary notice for terminating 
Orleans abandoned their posts at 1 o’clock on the the present treaty. 





















































